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He comes not. Ihave watched the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not. — Percivat. 

Axsovur two miles from the pleasant little village of 
Flushing, on Long Island, stood the humble cottage of 
Margaret Loweree. The little mossy building over- 
looked the high road, which, leading from the wharf 
and bridge, passes by the seat of Mr. Samuel Parsons. 
It was one story high; the windows were small and nar- 
row; the hollowing roof projected some distance over 
the front and rear, at the eaves; and the sunken door- | 

| 
| 





stone and louse sashes, combined to give an appearance 
of antiquity to the little tenement, which was a sufficient 
voucher for the poverty of its inmates. A little fence of} 
pales, circumscribing about half an acre of ground, in|! 
the rear, was of more modern construction. In one j 
corner of this yard was a shed, made by poles resting on || 
an angle of the fence, and covered with wheat swaw.|| 
This was the frail shelter of a solitary cow, the pride, 
and support of the humble family who occupied the spot. | 
On one side of the cottage rose a perpendicular height, | 
about seventy feet above the level of the road, rocky, and || 
barren, excepting on the summit, where stood, far in the || 
air, a dozen blasted elms, stretching their black and na- || 
ked branches toward heaven, like the arms of so many || 
pugilistic Titans, daring the gods to a regular boxing || 
match. In the rear of the cottage frowned a thick wood; | 
and on the side opposite to the rocky hill was a swamp || 
of considerable extent, which, in the rainy season, was 
overflowed; and in winter not untrequently became a. 





| 
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she was a widow sunk in the depths of puverty; —and 
who regards the complaints of the poor? James, him- 
self, seemed to lay up no ill-will against the cruel lads, 
but appeared fully sensible that there was some peculiar- 
ity about him which rendered him inferior to them; and 
feeling desolate and alone, was willing to purchase com- 
panionship at any price. If, at: ay time, one of the in- 
solent crew, for want of another associate, condescended 
to notice him, his gratitude exceeded all bounds, and he 
would at once place the greatest confidence in his com- 
panion, and endeavor by every little testimonial of 
friendship to secure his regard, until some act of treach- 
ery or violence reminded him that he was not to expect 
sympathy or kindness from his fellows, — that he was a 
shunned and solitary being. 

On one occasion, little James had been employed to 
carry a heavy bundle to the village, with the promise 
that when he arrived there with:it, the shop keeper to 
whom it was sent, would give him half a pound of rai- 
sins. He delivered it, as directed, and received the} 





ceiving part of the raisins. On the road, he met a com- 
pany of boys. He told them of his good fortune, in the} 
expectation that they wouldbe pleased withit. They af-| 


fected to participate in his happiness, but asked him to|| 


give them a few of the raisins. He opened his bundie| 
with the most unsuspicious frankness, and presented | 
each of them with acluster, and watched tosee the smile 
of pleasure on their countenances. 


eet . 
an idiot, she might have early learned to neglect the un- 


fortunate being who had disappointed a mvther’s hopes ; 
but the melancholy cause of his undoing was still fresh 
|in her memory, and she could not avoid feeling the ten- 
|derest pity for one whose early promise was bright and 
cheering, and the partial wreck of whose intellect had 
| left him the same affectionate and confiding being as be- 
| fore, but without the guide of reason to lead him to suc- 
|cess and prosperity. Occasionally, however, a flash of 
|intelligence would gleam through the chaos of his be- 
/nighted mind, and he would converse in so appropriate 
/a style as to give his fond mother a faint hope of his res- 
toration to his former condition. The neighbors gener- 
jally, did not consider James an irresponsible being. His 
junwearied industry, his skill in handling handicraft 
|tools, and his love of truth and justice, induced them to 
| believe he was of sound mind, although they could not 
deny that he was eccentric and dull withal. To those 
|who were better acquainted with him, it was evident 
that his wandering mind had been thrown off its balance 


promised reward. He set out for home with his prize, | by some powerful shock, which had shattered an intel- 
comforting himself with the reflection that little Janet,| lectof noordinary stamp. Janet wastoo young to know 
| who had eaten nothing allday, wonld be overjoyed at re-|, that her brother differed from other lads in any thing 


jelse but the strength of his affection, and the generosity 
‘of his disposition, and she looked up to him with vener- 
‘ation and love. 

James had reached his eighteenth year, and was the 
,main dependence of the little family. He repaired eve- 
ry morning, with the first dawn of light, to the village of 
Flushing, where he found employments of various kinds, 
‘such as sweeping out shops, digging in gardens, and car- 











‘This large bunch,’ said he, ‘I will give to little Janet,||rying burdens. When he could not obtain such busi- 
resort for the skaters of Flushing. On the latter occa-|| because she cried when mother told her there was noth-|| ness, he might be seen wandering along the shore as far 
sions, a tall, lean boy, would sometimes be seen shuffling’ | ing in the house to eat— and these, in my other hand, 1 as the mill, catching fiddlers, horsefeet, small fish, or dig- 
about on the edge of the ice, and gazing with a vacant || will give to mother, because she loves me and calls me|!ging clams. He was never idle. Sometimes a fair 
countenance at the sportive youths who cut their antics, | her poor simple boy. How Janet will hug me and kiss | hand would be extended from®a passing stage or other 


with their rockers and their Hollanders, upon the groan-|/me when she gets her share! Perhaps she will laugh | carriage, from which would fall a few cents, which he 
ing ice. There was an air of humility about the lad || too— did ever you see our Janet laugh? I like to see| always received with singular gratitude. But these 
which plainly spoke his poverty; and the wistful eager-|| her laugh, because then I know she is not hungry.’ presents were very rare, and, in general, James attracted 
ness with which he looked upon the preparations which|| ‘’T is a fine large bunch, that!’ said a tall boy, winking} no notice from any but the boys of the village, who 
every fresh troop of skaters made for joining in the amuse- || to his companions; ‘and you intend this for your sister, either plundered him of his scanty earnings, or pelted 
ment of the day, plainly denoted that he too would be}! do you 2 let’s feel how heavy it is.’ him with sticks and stones. When evening came, the 
glad to partake with them in the sport, if his finances | | James unhesitatingly submitted it to the examination | faithful boy wended his way homeward, worn out by his 
permitted the purchase of skates. But for him there was}||of the lad, while another snatched the little parcel from | hard exertions, and poured into his mother’s lap the fruits 
no such luxury; poverty had cut him off froma partici-|| his other hand, and walking leisurely away, they looked | of his toil. Little Janet would then cling to her broth- 
pation in the enjoyments of the other lads, and he con-|| behind them and cried out to the plundered simpleton,| er’s neck, and exclaim, ‘where have you been all day, 
tented himself with watching their manceuvres, and ap-||‘ It’s fine times when the beggardly Lowerees can afford) brother James? I wanted to see you so much! You 
plauding their skill and dexterity. Butthere wassome-|/to eat raisins. These are more proper for your betters.’|,look tired and faint—and oh! how came that ugly 
thing in the manner of the young villagers toward the|| James ran after the robbers, and weeping bitterly, beg-| scratch on your face? ‘The boys made it,’ he would 
poor boy, for which poverty alone could not account.| 








— ae 

ged them to return only one bunch for little Janet;|\reply. Then little Janet would sit down on her square 
They either studiously shunned him, or made him the || whereupon they turned upon him, beat him, knocked him| block, and, covering her face, would weep and sigh, and 
butt of their boisterous mirth. Sometimes they pushed|| down, and having kicked his prostrate body until they || wonder that any body should hurt such a good, kind boy 
him down, or threw water, from one of the air-holes, up-|| were tired, went on their way. James arose and went | ;as her brother James. 

onhim. At other times, when in the full career of mer-|| home; but soon forgot how severely he had been used, || Things were going on thus with Margaret Loweree 
riment, they would pelt him with pieces of ice until the||and although he spit blood for several days after the|/and her two children, when the monotonous course of 
blood trickled down his pale cheek, and he was scarcely | | above adventure, uttered no complaint. He thought he| the villagers was varied by arobbery. The store of 
able to drag his maimed limbs to his mother’s cottage.|| was a degraded being; and, as every one despised him,|;W & L had been broken open in the night, and 
Dame Margaret would then lead him into the house, and|| he supposed he had no right to expect any better treat-|| five hundred dollars worth of goods taken away. Sus- 
weep over her poor sinless child, bemoaning the sad ac-|| ment. picion immediately fell upon several ill looking fellows 
cident which bereft him of half his reason, and made|| James was strongly attached to his mother and sister, || from New York, who had been observed hovering about 
him an object of contempt to the wicked, — of pity to) | for they alone, treated him with kindness. He seemed ||the premises for several days; but when those men were 
the good. But this rough treatment prevented not the||to understand that they were poor, and that they endur- | looked for, they were not to be found in the village. One 
unfortunate lad from again mixing with his tormentors,||ed many privations. He would grasp at every opportu- lof the plundered firm pursued them to New York, and 
as soon as his wounds allowed him to go out — then || nity which presented itself for earning a few cents; and || actually traced them to the vicinity of Kipp’s Bay. In 
again he would return home with his clothes torn, wet/|as he was easily imposed upon, the neighboring farmers ||company with several police officers, Mr. W 
and bloody, — again his mother would grieve over him, | and their dependents loved to employ him, and pay him 
and his little sister Janet sit down by the fire and cry asif|| about one tenth of the actual value of hislabor. It may 
her heart would break, asking between her sobs, why the||be doubted whether Margaret would have doted more 
people were so naughty to brother James? Margaret}|fondly on her son, or not, had he been endued with the 
sought not to retaliate on the persecutors of her son, for 


























search- 


covered several articles which had been taken from his 
a. With those few goods, he returned to Flushing, 
\\and never afterwards made any new discovery. This 
common understanding of his kind. Had he been born||affair, of course, made considerable talk in the village, 


| 
- among the rocks and woods along the shore, and dis- 
\| 
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for a time—but, in a few months, it was forgotten by all |/again, leading a man whose staggering gait and droop- 
but the actual sufferers. ing air plainly told that he had met with some disaster. 
About four months after the robbery, Captain Peck, of, In a moment, James and the stranger disappeared, but 


| 
the sloop Caroline, then plying between Flushing and were soon afterward seen descending slowly by a “oad 


New York, saw among the crowd of passengers who) circuitous route than that by which James ascended, but 
loaded his deck, one face that struck him unpleasantly;| where a gentle declivity rendered the footing more se- 
and which he imagined he had seen in the village, afew | cure for the injured man. Had our little family been 
days before the robbery. He determined to watch the | acquainted with the science of physiognomy, they 
individual, and ascertain where he put up; but in the | might have shuddered on encountering the unprepossess- 
hurry and confusion of stowing his jib, furling the main-| ing features of the stranger, as James led him into the 
sail, and landing the passengers trunks, when the vessel cottage, where alighted lamp disclosed his unseemly 


‘Seven dollars!’ cried Margaret. 

‘Seven dollars a week for mother and Janet!’ exclaim- 
‘ed James, as he capered about the room in ecstacies. 
| Then going up and throwing his arms about the stran- 
'ger’s neck, he wept with excess of joy. 
| Every one in the cottage now seemed to be completely 
happy. James gave up his humble patlet to the stranger, 
_and slept on the hard floor. 

Early on the next morning, the stranger expressed his 
determination to set out immediately for New York. 
Margaret now felt a pang at parting with her son, but 





| 

arrived at the wharf, it slipped his mind, and he did not proportions. His eyebrows were light, and were placed 
afterward think of it, until it was too lateto prevent the |,so high on his forehead, as to divide it into two equal 
melancholy catastrophe which ensued. The stranger|/parts. His eyes were of a light blue and somewhat 
was, no doubt, one of the first who landed, having ob-||blood-shot, but their expression was unequivocally 
setved the suspicious giances of the Captain. \bad. There was nothing of that sombre, lowering look 

It was midsummer. The day had deen close and sul-|, Which dark and designing villains are often said to pos- 
try. The cattle had waded deep into the swamp. The|\Ssess. He did not seem designed for a hero of romance, 
turtle were but half covered in the evaporating marshes; ||even where the more dangerous traits of humanity are 
the corn-fields had become yellow with their wilted grain; ||defined. No one would have mistaken him for a Light- 
vegetation was athirst; and many wells had refused to||foot or even a Mina. There was not one redeeming fea- 
yield supplies to man and beast — but the forest, in the! ‘ture in the character, which that face portrayed. Mean- 
rear of Margaret’s cottage, was teeming with the winged | hess and cruelty, avarice and even cowardice were 
tribe, and ten thousand throats were continually pouring | stamped upon the brow of the man whom James had 
forth their joyous strains. Late in the day, several flash- | suecored, and brought to his mother’s humble dwelling. 
es of lightning were observed playing among the gray || That such a wretch should be capable of gratitude was 


1} ~ : 
clouds in the horizon. Then the wind arose; the loose | not to be expected. Even before he had been in the cot- 


| 


‘consoled herself with the reflection that it was ‘all for 
ithe best,’ and hastened to prepare James’ clothing for 
ithe journey. Alas! that was soon done. She had but 
/to strip off his ragged jacket, and give him a short coatee 
made of cheap grey cloth, which he put on with an air of 
pride, as he looked up in the face of his conductor with 
a countenance that seemed to say, ‘now you won’t be 
‘ashamed of me.’ The parting scene was deeply affect- 
ing. James repeatedly got as far as the door, and then 
‘returned to give little Janet another kiss and tell his 
mother not to cry. 

At length the travellers set out. James was a little 
surprised thata man who kept a large store, should pre- 
fer walking from Flushing to the Williamsburgh ferry, 
to going in the stage or packet boat; but his intellect was 
‘not strong enough to enable him to draw any conclusion 
‘from the circumstance. He patiently endured the toil 





dust, in a moment, filled the air; the high tree tops waved | tage five minutes, he began to turn up his nose at the ac- 
and bowed—and dark, heavy clouds came, pile on | 
pile, rolling up from the East, until they had reached 
the zenith, when they were torn apart by whirlwind and | an obligation by entering the lowly dwelling. 
gust, and moved rapidly over the vault of heaven in sep-| these things were unobserved by Margaret and her son. 
arate columns, like detachments from the main army,|) They had been accustomed to the scorn and neglect of 
bound on various expeditions. One vivid flash of light-| the world, and knew not when they were treated with 
ning lighted up the forest, and was immediately followed | disrespect. 
by a tremendous discharge of heaven’s altilery which, garet that he was on the top of the hill when the storm, 
shook the very hills. | first broke forth ; and that he shrunk under a tree to, 
Margaret Loweree stopped her spinning wheel, and} avoid the lightning. An adjacent tree was struck, and | 
cried hastily to her daughter, ‘Janet, hasten and bring) he was knocked down by theshock. Margaret commis- | 
in those clothes on the fence, for we shall have a rain;) erated his situation very much, and hastened to prepare 
and look down the road to see if you can discover James the best supper which was in her power to offer him. | 
onthe way home. His health is feeble, and I am not! James made some remark at which the illustrious guest | 
willing that he should be out in the rain.’ || took offence, and he hastily asked the unfortunate lad 
Janet obeyed, but before she had accomplished her) what he meant. | 
task, another flash of lightning came, and one of the na- | ‘He is a poor witless boy,’ said his mother, by way of 
ked elms on the hill was shivered by the stroke. The) apology, ‘and knows not what he says. He was once 
fragments came tumbling from aloft, and one of them || as bright a lad as ever you’d wish tosee; but an awful, 
struck the cow-house endwise, pierced the frail roof, and | accident made me a widow, and took away my boy’s 
killed the poor animal which was sheltered there. But!| senses at the same time.’ | 
it was neither the destruction of the tree, nor the fate of | ‘What accident was that, madam?’ said the guest, as) 
the cow which made Janet scream and run into the} he swallowed a spoonful of mush and milk. | 
house. | ‘My poor husband was in the woods chopping wood, | 
‘ Mother! mother!’ she cried, running hastily up to |and felling trees. James stood beside him, as he felled 
the spinning wheel, and stopping it with her hand, ‘a/|a large tree which came down upon my husband, and 
man is killed — a man is killed!’ | crushed him into the earth. When James saw his fath- | 
‘Where? who? cried Margaret, starting up, as the | er’s blood, and heard his dying groans, he ranscreaming 
thought of her absent son rushed across her mind. |, through the woods, and continued to rave for a whole 
‘On the hill,’ answered Janet, drawing her breath with | week. He has never had his senses since.’ 
difficulty —‘ The lightning split a tree all to pieces, and | The stranger listened to this account of James’ mis- 
I saw, as plain as day a man under the tree when it was|| fortune with earnest attention ; and when Margaret had 
struck, and he fell down dead on the ground.’ iconcluded, cast several glances at the boy, in which a 
Margaret was inclined to believe that Janet had been close observer might have traced the workings of the 
deceived by her imagination, but arose and advanced || most diabolical passions. His manner toward James | 
hastily toward the decor, when James met her on the || underwent asudden change. He appeared to feel com-| 
threshold, dripping with the rain which had already be-|) passion for his misfortune, and endeavored to obtain the 
gun to fall in torrents, —his countenance expressive of|/ confidence and regard of the lad. This was no hard 
the deepest grief. || matter ; for, notwithstanding the advances of this man 
‘Mother,’ said he, ‘ Brindle is dead. I saw her lying || were as ungraceful and vulgar as the rest of his conduct, 
down flat on the ground — not as she lies when she goes | yet James had been so little used to kindness, that his af- 
to sleep. She lies with her tongue out, and there is|| fectionate heart leaped forth to meet its first appearances. 
blood on her side. Oh! whohas killed Brindle? what 
will Janet donow? Where will you get milk for Janet’s 
little pewter porringer? Brindle is dead. Brindle is 
dead.’ And James sobbed bitterly. Margaret ran out 
to satisfy herself of the truth of James’ words. While 
she was gone, Janet related to her brother the story of 
the man struck by lightning on the top of the conical 
hill which towered above their cottage. James sprang 
away, and, in a moment afterward, Margaret beheld her 


sider that he had conferred, instead of having received, | 
But all! 


| 


} 
| 
The stranger condescended to inform Mar- | 





being little less than an angel. She soon made him ac- 
quainted wtih the accident which had deprived her of 
her cow, the principal dependence of her family. 

‘You make me laugh by mentioning the death of an 
old cow as any great affair,’ said he —‘I can soon do 
your business for you. Here is yourboy; I willtake him 
to the city with me, where I keep a large store, and I will 


comodations which the house affurded — seemed to con- | 


Margaret felt grateful to the man who condescended to’ 
notice her despised son; and looked upon her guest as 


‘of the journey, and the angry rebukes of his companion, 
|who seemed to chide him at times for no other reason, 
but because he delighted to tyrannize over the simple 
lad who had subjected himself to his disposal. When 
‘the hour for dinner arrived, the stranger stopped ata 
tavern to purchase some refreshment for himself, and 
told James to continue his journey until he overtook him. 
James walked forward a few minutes alone, when he 
heard some one behind him running swiftly toward him. 
He turned and beheld the stranger. 

‘Run!’ cried he, ‘run! There is a man at yon tavern 
that I do not wish to see, and I believe he is in chase of 
me!’ 

| James quickened his pace, but being both hungry and 
faint, could not keep up with his conductor, who turned 
upon him, and after beating him severely told him if he 
did not run faster, he would go on and leave him. This 
had the desired effect, and the weary lad put forth all his 
strength, and was enabled to keep pace with the other; 
although, at every step, he was ready to fall to the ground, 
But the idea of being left behind, and losing the oppor- 
tunity to earn seven dollars a week for his mother and 


| Janet was not to be endured, and he exerted every mus- 


ele in his body to the utmost. At length they halted in 
a grove by the wayside, and the stranger sat down under 
the shade of a large tree, and began to eat some cakes 
which he had purchased at the tavern. James looked at 
him with wistful eyes, but did not dare toask him for 
any ; and, after he had finished his dinner, the inhuman 
wretch threw away acard of gingerbread which re- 
mained, and bade the famishing boy to go forward. 
They at length arrived at the ferry, and here they made 
astop. Durgin, for that was the name by which the 
stranger was called, led James into a wood, where he 
was quickly joined by several ill-looking fellows, when 
the following conversation took place. 

‘Well,’ said Durgin, ‘I have been up to Flushing, and 
see no chance for trade. Every one looked at meas if 
he would swear I was one of the men who broke open 
W & L ’s store.’ 

‘They wouldn’t swear much out of the way,’ replied 
one, ‘ but what boy is this you have picked up? Is he 
game ? 

‘Oh,’ said Durgin, ‘ he’ll make a good cat’spaw. He’s 
not very top heavy —a sort of an ignoramus, that will 








| out the chestnuts for us, and save the hands of the wise 


| ones from the fire. His mother 


1} 





‘Flis mother!’ said the other, interrupting him, ‘ By 
| heavens Durgin, you carry a high hand, that’s certain, 
| but I suppose we must not stand on trifles. My boy, you 
| look tired. Have you had any dinner to-day ? 














son climbing the steep ascent with the agility of a monn- 
tain goat. She stood watching him with tremulous anx- 


iety until he had reached the summit, and disappeared 
James soon came in sight 


behind the brow of the hill. 


er 


zive him employment by which he can earn his seven 
dollars a week, and he shall call and see you every Sun- 
day, and give you the money which he has earned dur- 








ing the week.’ 


| ; 

|| ©Master says I mustn’t be hungry,’ replied James, ‘so 
I don’t want any dinner. I am going to earn seven dol- 
‘lars a week for mother and little Janet. Iam going to 
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see them next Sunday, and they will be so glad when 
they get enough to eat ig 

The man looked at Durgin rather scornfully as he 
said, ‘This may be good policy, but I should call it rath- 
erunmanly. 1 hada mother once myself. I never like 
to impose on the poor.’ Then turning to James he said, | 
‘here isa quarter of a dollar, my lad — get yourself 
something to eat.’ 

‘No. I will save this for mother and Janet,’ answered | 
James — I shall get something to eat when I go to Mas-| 
ter’s house.’ | 

Durgin then separated from his companions, and led | 
James toward the ferry boat. On the way tothe boat, 
he ordered James to give him the piece of money which | 
he had received from the other robber. James obeyed, 
and said with great simplicity, ‘you will keep it for me, | 
until I go home to mother and Janet !’ 

‘Don’t be always prating about your mother and Ja- 
net!’ replied Durgin angrily. | 

‘IT can’t help mentioning them sometimes,’ said James, 
‘for them and you arethe only friends I have in the 
world.’ 

Durgin and James crossed the East river, and landed | 
in the citv. They entered a miserable tenement in 
Banker street, where Durgin appeared to be at home. 
Several squallid wretches, with Durgin, were soon gath- | 
ered around the supper table ; while James, wholly neg- | 
lected, sat in one corner of the room afraid to speak or | 
stir. When supper was concluded, a colored woman, | 
who appeared to be officiating in the double capacity of 
servant and mistress of the establishment, gave Jamesa_| 
few cold potatoes, which he eat with avidity. The fam-| 
ily did not go to bed until twelve o’clock at night, but re- 
mained in the same apartment drinking, swearing, and 
playing checkers until James, faint and weary as he was, | 
fell asleep in his chair. He was awaked at about one 
o'clock in the morning by Durgin, who stood before him || 
with a dark lantern in his hand, in company with anoth- 
er man, armed with pistols. 

‘ Have you seen the key of my store,’ said Durgin to 
the armed man. 

‘T’fath! answered the other, whose tones were Irish, 
‘never a bit, my honey!’ | 

‘What! my key is not lost ? inquired Durgin. | 

‘It will e’en puzzle ye to find it, boy,’ answered the 
Irishman; ‘both Ann and Judy have looked for it since | 
yesterday, and I think it is lost, sure enough.’ 

Hereupon Durgin pretended to get into a great pas- | 
sion; and, at length, said: ‘Well, I must open my shop | 
to-night. If the key is lost, I must even break it open 
for [ want to get some money. I must send this lad’s 
poor mother fifty dollars, early in the morning, and must | 
buy him a suit of clothes fit for a gentleman to appear | 
in. Go and bring me the little crow-bar. We must try | 
what we can do.’ | 

James was now all animation. He forgot his weari- 
ness and his hunger in the prospect of obtaining a sup- 
ply of money for his mother. | 

The crow-bar was produced, and the two men, accom- | 
panied by James, proceeded to Maiden Lane. W hen |, 
they had arrived opposite toa Jarge store, Durgin paused, | 
and said to James, ‘ This is my establishment, and I in- 
tend to enter it to-night.’ He then went up to the front 
door, and gently shook it. ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘all fast, I see. 
You must go up the alley with this crow-bar. You will 
see a side door at the other end of the alley. With this 
crow-bar, you must pry it open. When once in the 
store, you must turn to your left, ascend two steps, and 
pry open the desk. Take out as much money as your 
hat will hold, and bring it to us. We will be waiting 
for you at the corner of the street.’ | 

James was all impatience. Durgin put the crow-bar | 
into his hand, and said, ‘ Make as little noise as possible, | 
for fear of disturbing the neighbors.’ The two men 
then retreated, and James advanced up the alley. He) 
sueceeded in prying open the door, and then had no diffi- | 
culty in finding the desk. Supposing that he was en-| 
gaged in an honest business, he proceeded very Jeis- 
urely to fill his hat with silver. Having obtained all 
that he desired, he proceeded to leave the place, and go} 
in search of his perfidious employers. Had he departed | 
immediately, he might have got off clear. But he| 
stopped to fasten the door after him, which he was not! 





able to do without much difficulty. A watchman came| I their forsaken lot — but they thought not of their own 
near, while he was pounding on a crooked staple, and,| | sufferings. They wept for the absent son and brother. 
hearing the noise, immediately sprung his rattle and|| The truth at length reached them. It fell like an iron 
gave the alarm. James was seized as he came dow n|| mace upon the brain of Margaret, and she died a raving 
the alley with his stolen treasure in his hands. He was || maniac, in two weeks after receiving the fatal intelli- 
conveyed to the watch-house, and in the morning was||gence. The heart-broken Janet lingered six months, 
securely lucked up in jail. and was then laid beside her mother, a thing of skin 
After James had been several days in jail, one of Dur-|| and bone —a picture of death even while she walked 
gin’s myrmidons came to see him, to discover w hether | | the earth. 
he had revealed any thing. The unsuspecting boy | Seven years after the death of Margaret, there was a 
promised to mention no names— said that they w ere}, large ‘Finding Store’ in the northern part of the city 
very good pecple in whose house he was living—that})of New York, anda long sign over the basement story 
they gave him more to eat than he had ever had before | announced that Samuel Logan was the proprietor of the 
—and were saving the money for him until Durgin||establishment. This Logan was no other than the fel- 
came. ‘I hope,’ added James, ‘that they will let me out};low whom we have called Durgin, — the betrayer of 
next Sunday, for mother and Janet will cry if Ido not||James! By cunningly keeping himself out of danger, 


||go home then.’ The visiter replied that his mother had | and making use of instruments, he had been able to 


been informed of every thing that had happened, and|| amass a considerable quantity of money by robbery and 
that money had been sent to her. He told James that) theft; and, at length, found himself possessed of suffi- 
he would soon be taken into a large room where there|| cient funds to open a Finding Store, a species of trade 
were a great many people, and that when they asked |! which afforded many opportunities for cheating the sim- 
him if he was guilty or not guilty, he must say Guilty | ple and inexperienced. 
‘If you do so,’ said the wretch, ‘they will take you to aj} Logan —as he was then called — while standing one 
large, splendid house, where you will live a little while, || day in the door of his store, observed a man passing by, 
and then be sent home to your mother with a barrel of dressed shabbily, and apparently very poor, who looked 
dollars.’ at him steadily until he had gone by, when he turned, 
When James was arraigned for his trial, he neither)’ and came again toward him. Logan thought it was 
understood the indictment, nor any of the other forms| some old acquaintance, whom he had known in the days 
of Jaw observed on the occasion. He was bewildered} of his poverty, and did not care to recognise him. But 
and stupefied by the display of the Court Room; but) he could not retreat in time, and the other coming briskly 


when the Clerk directly asked him whether he were}| up, said, ‘Durgin, is that you?’ Logan instantly recog- 








,|tenced to the State Prison for life. 


| the prison, was surprised at the massive doors and strong | | ‘No doubt of it,’ said the other 


guilty or not guilty, he recollected the advice of Dur-| nised him. He was the identical robber who took pity 
igin’s messenger, and replied, ‘Guilty!’ He was sen-| on James at Williamsburgh, and gave him a quarter of 
a dollar to buy his dinner. He told Logan that he had 
While being conveyed to Greenwich, he told his con-|, been lately discharged from the State Prison. 
ductors that he was glad he was going at last, and asked | said he, ‘how happens it that you have 
them how long he should be confined before he was per- -| Chance favors you greatly.’ 
janine to go and see his mother. Wondering at his ig- || ‘There is no such thing as luck and chance,’ answered 
|norance, the officers answered, ‘ It will not be long first.’|) Logan. ‘What you call chance, is good providence.— 
| samnes was struck by the stern and solemn air of the| If a man is discreet, industrious, and looks out for him- 


|| persons who had him in charge; and when he reached | self, he will always succeed in this world.’ 
1] 


5ut,’ 
such good luck 2 


, With a knowing smile. 
bolts which were closed and fastened after him. ‘Perhaps you recollect a foolish boy whom you lured 


We will now return to Margaret. Since the loss of} away from his mother, and who has been a companion 
| oad cow, Margaret had suffered great privations, and, of mine im the State Prison for several years.’ 
her little daughter had been fain to wander in the w vods| || ‘O yes, ’ said the heartless Logan —‘I recollect that 
and pick berries to satisfy her hunger. But Sunday ws as| affair. Wa’n’t it a slick manwuvre of mine? But 
approaching, and Margaret comforted herself by the re-|, what became of the fool? Dead,I suppose, by this time.’ 
flection that James would speed homeward on that day,|| ‘It is not exactly a laughing matter,’ said the other.— 
jand.bring such a supply of money as would amply com-| ‘Tcould not help pitying the poor fellow when I saw 
pensate them for the intermediate sufferings which they|| him hammering stone, as the tears ran down his cheeks, 
endured. At length, Sunday came. Margaret arose|| and his pale face was deluged by large drops of sweat. 
early, and put her house in the best possible order for || Then he would, once a while, ask how long it would be 
receiving her son. She mixed a pint of meal, which|| before he saw his mother and sister. The overseer 
ishe had preserved for him, through all her troubles, and|| would sometimes answer him with a blow, and, at oth- 
i|baked a little cake, in order that he might eat as soon ¢ as| ers, would tell him, ‘in a year’ — then he would swing 
Ihe arrived. She then took Janet by the hand, and lead-|) away with his hammer , until he was fairly beat out, and 
|ing her cut toa little grassy knoll in front of the house, |; when he sat down to rest, he wouid be beaten until the 
| both sat down to wait James’ appearance, and to cate +h|! blood ran to his heels. Witha a piece of iron, he notched 
the first glimpse of his tall, slender figure, as he came| every day as it passed, until he had numbered three hun- 
‘bounding along the road. dred and sixty-five ; he then told the overseer that his 
The sun had already begun to descend in the heavens,|) year had expired, and expected to be immediately dis- 
and still that anxious and affectionate pair seemed root-| charged. He was told that he must wait another year. 
‘ed to the spot, stretching out their necks and straining || He answered with a sigh — and once more commenced 
\their eye-balls to catch sight of the absent boy — start-|/ his wearisome calendar, until another year was gone.— 


| 
‘ing at every sound of wheels or footsteps — ree Then he again applied for his discharge, and was told 


|with anxiety, wan and faint with hunger and grief —| he must wait three years longer. He burst into tears, 
|The sun sunk beneath the horizon, and still Margaret|| but was driven to his labor. He did not stand it long.— 
land her child moved not. The stars appeared, and be- | The boy was weakly, and was soon thrown on the bed 
ineath their pale light the mother and danghter still kept| | of death. He begged hard that his mother might be al- 
their affectionate vigils. Silent they sat while hour after}| | lowed to come and nurse him in his extremity, and said 
hour passed away, until maternal solicitude could en-|| he should like to kiss little Janet before he died. But 
dure no more, and Margaret starting suddenly on her| he perished alone and neglected. His body was thrown 





or, shrieked, ‘ Where is my son? God of the w idow|| into a rough pine box —a few shavings under his head 


and the fatherless! restore my boy — the solace of my 
desolate heart—or take me to thyself!’ The dark wood ‘A very appropriate end for a fool,’ said Logan. 
echoed back the wild cry of maternal agony, but other The robber looked sternly at Logan, as he said ‘ We 
answer was there none to the widow’s frantic appeal to|| might differ on that subject. Inever injured children 
Heaven. “nor widows. But I have not given up the trade. You, 
‘Mother, do not cry — he will come,’ said Janet, in a|| I perceive, fancy a quiet and safer course of procedure. 
husky tone. | I must leave you now. I goto rob men, and plunder the 


— and he was put into the earth.’ 


| 





But he came not. Day succeeded day, and the widow || rich ; I leave it to you to beguile idiots — to cheat witless 
and her daughter endured every privation incident to|| babes and country clowns out of their holiday pennies,’ 





—_— 
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AN ARTICLE, NO 2. 
FROM THE DESK OF THOMAS T. D. F. CLEMENTS, ESQ. 
WILL YOU READ IT? 


Original. 





Mr Eprror— An opinion which I advanced in my 
article on Sleepy Davids, has elicited the animadversion 
of several of my female acquaintances. The unfortu- 
nate expression is: ‘ And then the ladies — Poor crea- 
tures! — They are more nearsighted than the men — 
manly beauty is with them the allin all! Now I par- 
ticularly regret the publication of this sentiment, as I 
have, during the long lapse of years since I made my 
bow to the world, endeavored to secure the good will 
and friendship of the ladies. I never, as I have formerly 
told you, could secure the love of any one of them, for I 
am abominably ugly. But I have enjoyed their good 
opinion, and to forfeit it now ! — why, it would leave me 
like a blasted tree, in the midst of a desert waste ! 

Now, Mr Editor, that opinion expresses more by half 
that I really feel. Therefore, of half the ladies I must 
beg the pardon. I beg it readily — freely —and the 
grounds on which I desire it, are, that I was at the time 
I penned this sad sentence, discoursing on my own ugli- 
ness, and the injustice heaped, in consequence, upon me 
—and my feelings undoubtedly were heated above the 
boiling point, and with noisy bubbles overwhelmed my 
sense of justice and truth. For this slip—not of the 
pen, but of passion — I beg half the ladies, therefore, to 
forgive me. The corrected sentence will read thus: — 
‘ And then the ladies — Poor creatures! They are more 
nearsighted than the men— manly beauty is with half of 
them the all in all.’ 

But the other half! How shall I make my peace with 
them? Ay, there’sthe rub! Yet every female reader 
of my lucubrations, proving herself by the very act a 
lady of discrimination, taste, critical acumen, and ex- 
cellent judgment, comes of course in the ranks of the 
first half — therefore, no one whom J attack will have 
any knowledge of my impudence, unless it may be by 
hearsay — and hearsay, you know, goes for nothing.— 
Therefore I will freely endorse my first assertion as cor- 
rected — ‘ Manly beauty is with one half the ladies the 
all in all.’ 

Now, Mr Editor, this half of the ladies— Heaven 
bless them ! it pains me to say a word against any one 
of them— certainly neglect the qualities of the mind, 
and look only at the more prominent and less valuable 
qualities of the body. Beauty is with them the all in all. 
They receive the conversation of a wise man coldly — 
a part of them not understanding it, and the other part 
unable to appreciate aught that proceeds from so plain 
an oracle. But let atall, elegant, graceful fellow ap- 
proach, ready to pour into their ears the fountain of his 


ment, as from the arts of the fairer sex. Men compar- 
atively appear as they are. The tailor may in some 
measure ‘make the man,’ but the fashion of dress is 
such, that the close coat and tight pantaloons abridge 
the duties of those honest men — the limb coverers. If 
therefore the ladies, half of them, —I beg to remind my 
readers of the extent of my meaning, lest I be unjustly 
reproved, — if they fall in love, and throw themselves 
away upon a brainless head that bears a well featured 
countenance, and a noble form, they have at least ob- 


consolation — and being beside of a less suspicious tem- 
per than the women, they believe the writing upon the 
signs which the women hang out, and so are the more 
readily deceived. O earth, sea, air, and sky! what op- 
portunities the ladies have to cheat dame Nature, and 
robe a sad deformity in the brilliant tints of beauty, and 








bald, senseless flattery, and whata stir! The dear crea- 
tures are allagog! They flutter, and cast upon him the! 
most insinuating glances, and dart at him from sparkling | 
eyes, arrows winged by the little god, and he talks — non- 
sense,-- and they laugh; he flatters, and they try to 
blush, and all call him a dear man — a sweet man —‘ so 
delicate in his attentions !’ 

I do not make these assertions, Mr Editor, out of 
whole cloth; they are the expressions of opinions, con- 
firmed by the observation of a long life—confirmed too 
by the treatment I have myself received. I wish, in 
proof of this, that your female readers could spend an 
evening in my company — with their refinement of in- 
tellect, they would not look at my ugly face, and pro- 
nounce sentence upon me from the false evidence col- 
lected there — but they would listen to me, observe my 
delicacy of expression and action, and appreciate me, I 
know. Don’t say that this is vanity, Mr Editor, for it 
is the only consolation of my existence — what half the 
ladies would do if they only knew me! 

As I have been compelled for my own credit to make 
the above remarks upon the improper stamp placed upon 
men by a portion of our female friends, I will now shift 
my pen into the other hand, snuff my candle, unfold my 
legs and place the right uppermost, and discourse for 
a few moments upon the facility with which the lords of 
the creation are deceived. 

In one respect men are more apt to be deceived than 
the ladies — not so much from their own want of judg- 





how they improve them, too! They have the flowing 

garments, whose graceful folds, like subservient para- 
sites, wave and play, and make men think — that an an- 
| gel form is concealed beneath their envious fullness ! — 
‘then the rings, necklaces, ribbons, laces, bobbinets, 
‘buckles, and the host of supernumeraries. My heart 
‘aches when I think how many a noble fellow has bent 
| his knee and sighed away his heart to a beautiful — mus- 
lin cap, delicately cut and as delicately ornamented. 

O Mr Editor, though I never suffered from such false 
insinuations, being too ugly to become a gallant, yet I 
duly sympatuise with the unfortunate of my sex. I may 
be considered as impudent, and my remarks as imperti- 
nent and ridiculous. Be it so— I have a safe conscience, 
for I have sinned ‘ more in sorrow than in anger.’ 

And now, to turn the tables, I will close with a few 
remarks upon the influence of the ladies — the good in- 
fluence. It is greater far greater than the evil inflicted 
bythem. Ihold, Mr Editor, that females have the great- 
er sway over the character, both as respects manners, 
morals and mind. Think of the influence of the mother 
over her child — how it follows her example — how it 
| looks up into her face, and receives her counsels as sa- 
cred truths, —and what influence these counsels have on 
his after life! O sacred, sacred is the trust committed to 
a mother! 





And in manners — but I will not go on, for at some 
future time I intend to enlarge on this subject ; suffice it 
to say, that if I hada son, fresh from the wild woods, 
and untutored as the roaming savage, I would ask no 
advice seek no masters of art; I would send him for 
a month into the society of the ladies—he should be 
with them every day —see their purity—-their refine- 
'ment—-their winning grace --and at the end of that 
time I would call him forth, and he should come to me 
with a portion of that purity, refinement, and grace, in- 
delibly impressed upon him. 





I now leave the ladies. I wish them all happiness, — 
and hoping I have not offended them, 
I remain their ugly, but obedient servant, 
Tuomas T. D. F. CLements. 





ON AN UNFINISHED PICTURE. 





Original. 





’T 1s but a dream of loveliness, 
Most faintly shadowed there, 
A golden mist wraps every tress 
Of her soft wreathing hair. 


And like a cloud of light it droops 
In undulating grace, 

All undefined and dimly rich, 
Around her angel face. 


The lightest, purest ray of red, 
That bathes the blushing rose, 
So softly o’er her cheek is shed, — 

We only feel it glows! 


'T is but a dream of loveliness, 
The shadow of a star! 

I would not have those glances, less 
Subdued than now they are ! — 


I’m glad the painter left it so; 
For had his pencil given 

One clearer ray, one warmer glow, 
It had been less of Heaven. 





tained what they sought for. But the men have no such | 


And now, with half-shut eyes, I gaze, 
And dream some spirit fair, 
Glancing on earth’s most tranquil waves, 
Has left her image there ! 
FLoRENcgE. 


SIMPLICITY OF STYLE. 


Smpuiciry of style is one of the greatest excellencies 
that an author can possess. Whenever this quality pre- 
vails among writers, it is considered as an infallible evi- 
dence of an enlightened period. He, who can enforce 
attention from the energy of his thoughts, will derive 
\little assistance from the ornaments of language. He 
will not be under the necessity of multiplying his epi- 
thets, collecting numerous metaphors and similes, or of 
loading hiscomposition with appendages extraneous and 
unnecessary. His periods will flow along with a con- 
cise sententiousness, at once clear and commanding. In 
\a word, such a writer will resemble a strawberry vine, 
(pardon a simile in a concise man) the less foliage, the 
more fruit. 

Being desirous of attaining this excellence, and con- 
vinced that practice is the only way of coming to per- 
fection, I have endeavored for sometime past to imitate 
this manner of writing. To be sure, it has costme a 
vast deal of pains and labor. No modern wit ever la- 
bored half so long at an “impromptu” as I have at this. 
My nights and days have been given to the business. I 
have had Demosthenes, Tacitus, and Dean Swift, per- 
petually before me, as models. I have used the pruning 
hook again and again; and I here present you the result 
of my toil. Foreigners reproach us with the love of 
turgid bombast, merétricious ornament, and unnecessary 
verbosity; let them read my Morning Walk, and re- 
proach us no more. 











MORNING WALK. 

Ear.y one morning, in the pleasant month of May, 
ere the light-bringing sun had raised his circular orb 
above the wave-rolling sea, to chase away the tenebri- 
ous shades, which envelope the terrestrious land and the 
aqueous waters; while dormitant sleepers, supinely re- 
clined upon their downy couches, were enjoying the dul- 
cifying pleasures of somniferous sleep, I early arose, 
and putting on my limb-covering clothes, and placing 
upon my sinciput forehead my head-sheltering hat, I 
walked forth to enjoy the matin morning. 

As I was walking, I came intoa fence-bounded field, 
and my step-taking feet being oppressed with weary las- 
situde at the ambulatory walk I had taken, I set me 
down upon a grass-green sod, under the out-spreading 
branches of a leaf-bearing tree. The perspective pros- 
pect of nurturing nature was all before me; the grega- 
rious flocks were spread out upon the concave valleys, 
or browsed without concern upon the protuberant hills ; 
here you might see, with your ocular eyes, the two- 
horned ox, and there the four-legged sheep; here re- 
clined the female cow, and there fed the masculine bull. 
The sheep-tending shepherd had arisen to his woolly 
charge, and with his curved crook was beating the la- 
nigerous hides of his fleecy flock; the stream-flowing 
rill unitedly joined in a symphonious concert with the 
wind-blowing breeze, and both of them together sent 
forth a whispering susurration; over the brow-raising 
hill was departing the monthly-changing moon; from 
the perpendicular chimney of the lowly-roofed cottage, 
arose the fumid smoke toward the blue-looking sky; the 
song-singing birds were pouring forth their melodious 
notes from their thoracic throats. ‘Well,’ said I to 
myself, ‘we must all die some time or other.’ Having 
admired the beautiful scene, I returned home, and taking 
my prandiculous breakfast, I went about the negotiatic 
business of the diurnal day. 

Thus I have endeavored to give you a fair specimen 
of primitive simplicity. I might have amused you with 
sonorous periods and empty declamation. I might have 
run on multiplying unnecessary words, stringing togeth- 
er tedious circumlocutions, and neglecting the sense to 
improve the sound. ButI was above it. Ihave chosen 
to stick to the good old Attic taste. I intended to leave 
a pattern for my countrymen ; and if my labors should 
be the means of reclaiming one vicious writer, I shall 
not think my life misspent, although it has wholly and 
totally been devoted to the public good. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM IRVING’S NEW WORK — ‘ ABBOTTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY.’ 
FIRST BREAKFAST WITH SCOTT. 


On the following morning, after an early breakfast, I 
set off in a post chaise for the Abbey. On the way 
thither I stopped at the gate of Abbotsford, and sent the 
postillion to the house with my written introduction and 
my card, on which I had written that I was on my way 
to the ruins of Melrose Abbey, and wished to know 
whether it would be agreeable to Mr Scott — he had not 
yet been made a baronet —to receive a visit from me in 
the course of the morning. 

In a little while the ‘lord of the castle’ himself made 
his appearance. 1 knew him at once by the description 
I had heard and read, and the likenesses that had been 


One of them was a burgess from Selkirk, with whom 
Scott had some joke about the old song: 

Up wi’ the Souters o’ Selkirk, 

And down with the Earl of Home. 
Another was preceptor at the Kirk, and, beside lead- 
ing the psalmody on Sunday, taught the lads and lasses 
of the neighborhood dancing on week days, in the win- 
ter time, when out-of-door labor was scarce. 
Among the rest was a tall, straight old fellow, with a 
healthful complexion and silver hair, and a smal] round- 
crowned white hat. He had been about to shoulder a 
hod, but paused, and stood looking at Scott, with a slight 
sparkling of his blue eyes, as if waiting his turn, for the 
old fellow knew himself to be a favorite. Scott accost- 
ed him in an affable tone, and asked for a pinch of snuff. 


THE NOTARY OF PERIGUEUX. 


You must know, Gentlemen, that there lived some 
years ago, in the city of Perigueux, an honest Notary 
Public, the descendant of a very ancient and broken 
down family, and the occupant of one of those old, 
weather-beaten tenements, which remind you of the 
times of your great-grandfather. He was a man of an 
unoffending, sheepish disposition ; the father of a family, 
though not the head of it; for in that family ‘the hen 

















published of him. He was tall, and of a large, power- 
ful frame. His dress was simple, and almost rustic.— 
An old green shooting coat, with a dog whistle at the 
button-hole, brown linen pantaloons, stout shoes that tied 
at the ankles, and a white hat that had evidently seen 
service. He came limping up the gravel walk, aiding 
himself by a stout walking staff, but moved rapidly and 
with vigor. By his side jogged along a large iron-grev 
stag hound of a most grave demeanor, who took no part 
in the clamor of the canine rabble, but seemed to con- 
sider himself bound, for the dignity of the house, to give 
a courteous reception. 

Before Scott had reached the gate, he called out ina 
hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbottsford, and asking 
news of Campbell. Arrived at the door of the chaise, 
he grasped me warmly by the hand: ‘Come, drive | 
down, drive down to the house,’ said he, ‘ye’re just in 
time for breakfast, and afterward ye shall see all the 
wonders of the Abbey.’ 

















| 

I would have excused myself, on the plea of having | 
already made my breakfast. ‘ Hout, man,’ cried he, ‘ a| 
ride in the morning in the keen air of the Scottish hills, | 
is warrant enough for a second breakfast.’ 

I was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, 
and in a few moments found myself seated at the break- 
fast table. There was no one present but the family, 
which consisted of Mrs Scott, her eldest daughter So- 
phia, then a fine girl about seventeen, Miss Ann Scott, 
two or three years younger, Walter, a well grown strip- 
ling, and Charles, a lively boy, eleven or twelve years 
of age. I soon felt myself quite at home, and my heart | 
in a glow with the cordial welcome I experienced. 1) 
had thought to make a mere morning visit, but found I | 
was not to be let off so lightly. ‘ You must not think | 
our neighborhood is to be read in a morning like a news- | 
paper,’ said Scott. ‘It takes several days of study for | 
an observant traveller that has a relish for auld world | 
trumpery. After breakfast you shall make your visit to | 
Melrose Abbey ; I shall not be able to accompany you, | 
as I have some household affairs to attend to, but I will | 
put you in charge of my son Charles, who is very learned 
in all things touching the old ruin and the neighborhood | 
it stands in, and he and my old friend Johnny Bower will | 
tell you the whole truth about it, with a good deal more | 
that you are not called upon to believe — unless you be | 
a true and nothing-doubting antiquary. When you| 
come back, I’ll take you out on a ramble about the | 
neighborhood. To-morrow we will take a look at the | 
Yarrow, and the next day we will drive over to Dryburg | 
Abbey, which is a fine old ruin, well worth your seeing’ | 
— ina word, before Scott had got through with his plan, | 
I found myself committed for a visit of several days, | 
and it seemed as if a little realm of romance was sud-| 
denly opened before me. 

GENERAL AFFECTION ENTERTAINED FOR 
SCOTT. 

These simple anecdotes may serve to show the delight- | 
ful play of Scott’s humors and feelings in private life — | 
His domestic animals were his friends; every thing | 
about him seemed to rejoice in the light of his counte- | 
nance; the face of the humblest dependant brightened | 
at his approach, as if he had anticipated a cordial and | 
cheering word. I had occasion to observe this particu- 
larly in a visit which we had to a quarry, where several 
men were cutting stone for the new edifice; who all 





said Scott, ‘not that old mull: ‘where’s the bonny 


||in his picture of the Scott family. 


The old man drew forth a horn snuff-box. ‘ Hout, man,’ 


French one that I brought from Paris? ‘Troth your 
honor,’ replied the old fellow, ‘sic a mull as that is nae 
for week days.’ 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that when 
absent at Paris he had purchased several trifling articles 
as presents for his dependents, and among others the gay 
snuff-box in question, which was so carefully reserved 
for Sundays by the veteran. ‘It was not so much the 
value of the gifts,’ said he, ‘that pleased them, as the 
idea that the laird should think of them when so far 
away.’ 

The old man in question, I found, was a great favorite 
with Scott. If I recollect right, he had been a soldier 
in early life, and his straight erect person, his ruddy yet 
rugged countenance, his gray hair, and an arch gleam 
in his blue eye, reminded me of Edie Ochiltree. I find 
that the old fellow has since been introduced by Wilkie, 





WOICES TO THE SOUL. 


Original. 





Tue dew-drops whisper to the flower, 

As it blushes and bends from the list’ning breeze, 
And noiselessly the twilight hour 

Steals the green hne from the forest trees. 


The trembling blue of Heaven above, 
Has tinted the wave below, 

And the stars, as they gather in light and love, 
O’er the picture their radiance throw. 


Oh, never beneath the fretted dome, 

Where the warmest feelings grow faint and cold, 
Where Nature’s witchery may not come, 

And the heart is fettered in splendor’s mould, — 


Not there — not there may the spirit thrill 
With the presence of a Deity; 

Not there may the heart with rapture feel 
The impress of Divinity. 


But, gazing on the earth and sea, 
With the breath of Heaven about our brow, 
Unwittingly, we bend the knee, 
Unconsciously, our spirits bow. 


The slumber of the breathing flower, 
The melody of the leaf that’s stirred, 

The mellow light in grove and bower, 
The music of the forest bird. 


The murmur when the waters fall. 
The languor of the quiet air, 

But more the rapture of the soul, 
Whispers the heart that Gop 1s THERE! 





=—s 


ORIGINAL CONUNDRUM. 

Why is an ascending Balloon like a modern Coquette? 
Because it rises by its own vanity, and falls by reason of 
exhaustion, and may be lost, or picked up by the first 
rude hand that meets it. 

ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman from the country, who was expressing 
his astonishment at the facility and despatch with which 
the workmen removed the earth from the high lands of 
the late Gardiner Greene, asked a contractor how it was 
possible that it could be so done. He replied, that the 
‘ Lowell Rail Road folks have something for removing 
mountains, better than any faith which people have 





paused from their labor to have a ‘crack wi’ the laird.’ 


over-crowed the cock,’ and the neighbors, when they 
'spake of the Notary, shrugged their shoulders, and ex- 
jclaimed, ‘Poor fellow! his spurs want sharpening.’ In 
jfine, you understand me, Gentlemen; he was a hen- 
pecked man. 

Well— finding no peace at home, he sought it else- 
| where, as was very natural for him to do; and at length 
discovered a place of rest, far beyond the cares and clam- 
ors of domestic life. This was a little cafe estaminel, a 
short way out of the city, whither he repaired every eve- 
ning, to smoke his pipe, drink sugar-water, and play his 
favorite game of domino. There he met the boon com- 
panions be most loved; heard all the floating chit-chat 
of the day; laughed when he was in a merry mood; 
found consolation when he was sad; and at all times 
gave vent to his opinions withont fear of being snubbed 
short by a flat contradiction. 

Now, the Notary’s bosom friend, was a dealer in claret 
and cognac, who lived about a league from the city, and 
always passed his evenings at the estaminet. He was a 
gross corpulent fellow, raised from a full-blooded Gascon 
ibreed, and sired by a comic actor of some reputation in 
his way. He was remarkable for nothing but his good 
humor, his love of cards, and a strong propensity to test 
the quality of his own liquors by comparing them with 
those sold at other places. 


As evil communications corrupt good manners, the 
bad practices of the wine-dealer won insensibly upon the 
worthy Notary; and befure he was aware of it, he found 
himself weaned from domino and sugar-water, and ad- 
dicted to piquet and spiced wine. Indeed it not unfre- 
quently happened, that after a long session at the estami- 
net, the two friends grew so urbane, that they would 
waste a full half hour at the door in friendly dispute, 
which should conduct the other home. 


Though this course of life agreed well enough with the 
sluggish, phlegmatic temperament of the wine-dealer, it 
soon began to play the very deuce with the more sensi- 
tive organization of the Notary, and finally put his ner- 
vous system completely out of tune. He lost his appe- 
\tite, became gaunt and haggard, and could get no sleep. 
| Legions of blue-devils haunted him by day, and by night 
|strange faces peeped through his bed curtains, and the 
|night-mare snorted in his ear. The worse he grew, the 
|more he smoked and tippled; and the more he smoked 
land tippled — why, as a matter of course, the worse he 
grew. His wife alternately stormed — remonstrated — 
jentreated; butallin vain. She made the house too hot 
for him— he retreated to the tavern; she broke his long- 
stemmed pipes upon the andirons—he substituted a 
short-stemmed one, which, for safe keeping, he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket. 











Thus the unhappy Notary ran gradually down at the 
heel. What with his bad habits and domestic grievances, 
ihe became completely hipped. He imagined that he was 
going to die; and suffered in quick succession all the dis- 
eases, that ever beset mortal man, Every shooting pain 
was an alarming symptom; — every uneasy feeling after 
dinner, a sure prognostic of some mortal disease, In 
vain did his friends endeavor to reason, and then to 
laugh him out of his strange whims; for when did ever 
jest or reason cure a sick imagination? His only an- 
swer was, ‘Do let me alone, I know better than you, 
what ails me.’ 

Well, Gentlemen; things were in this state, when one 
afternoon in December, as he sat moping in his office, 
wrapped in an over-coat, with a cap on his head, and his 
feet thrust into a pair of furred slippers, a cabriolet stop- 
ped at the door, and a loud knocking aroused him from 
his gloomy reverie. It was a message from his friend 
the wine-dealer, who had been suddenly attacked, the 
night before, with a violent fever, and growing worse 





now-a-days.’ 











and worse, had now sent in great haste for the Notary to 
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draw up his last will and testament. The case was ur- | 
gent, and admitted neither excuse nor delay; and the 
Notary tying a handkerchief round his face, and button- 
ing up to the chin, jumped into the cabriolet, and suffer- 
ing himself, though not without some dismal presenti- 
ments and misgivings of heart, to be driven to the wine- 
dealer’s house. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the greatest 
confusion. On entering the house, he ran against the 
apothecary, who was coming down stairs, with a face as| 
long as your arm, and a pharmaceutical instrument, 
somewhat longer; and a few steps farther, he met the| 
housekeeper — for the wine-dealer was an old bachelor| 
—running up and down, and wringing her hands, for | 
fear the good man should die — without making his will. | 
He soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, and 
found him tossing about under a huge pile of bed-clothes, | 
in a paroxysm of fever, calling aloud for a draught of| 
cold water. The Notary shook his head; he thought || 
this a fatal symptom; for ten years back, the wine-dealer | 
had been suffering under a species of hydrophobia, which | 
seemed suddenly to have left him. 

When the sick man saw who stood by his bed-side, he 
stretched out his hand and exclaimed; 

‘Ah! my dear friend! have you come at last? — You 
see it is all over withme. You have arrived just in time 
to draw up that—that passport of mine. Ah, grand di-| 
able! how hot it is here! Water— water! Will nobody! 
give me a drop of cold water ? 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary made no 
delay in getting his papers in readiness ; and in a short 
time the last will and testament of the wine-dealer was 
drawn upin due form, the Notary guiding the sick man’s | 
hand as he scrawled his signature at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine-dealer grew 
worse and worse, and at length became delirious, ming- 
ling in his incoherent ravings the phrases of the Credo | 
and Pater-noster with the shibboleth of the dram-shop | 
and the card-table. 

‘Take care! take care! There now— Credo in— 
pop! ting-a-ling-ling! give me some of that. Cen-e-| 
dize! Why you old publican, this wine is poisoned — 
I know your tricks!—Sanctam ecclesiam catholicam.| 
Well, well, we shall see. Imbecil! To have a tierce-| | 
major anda seven of hearts, and discard the seven. By || 
St Anthony, capot! You are lurched—Ha! ha! 1) 
told you sv. I knew very well — there — don’ tinterrupt 
me — Carnis resurrectionem et vitam eternam! || 

With these words upon his lips, the poor wine-dealer| 
expired. Meanwhile the Notary sat cowering over the. 

fire, aghast at the fearful scene, that was passing before | 
him, and now and then trying to keep up his courage by | 
a glass of cognac. Already his fears were on the alert; 
and the idea of contagion flitted to and fro through his' 
mind. In order to quiet these thoughts of evil import, | 
he lighted his pipe, and began to prepare for returning 
home. Atthat moment the apothecary turned round to 
him, and said; | 

‘Dreadful sickly time, this! The disorder seems to 
be spreading.’ | 

‘What disorder!’ exclaimed the Notary, with a move-| 
ment of surprise. | 

‘ Two died yesterday, and three today,’ continued the || 
apothecary without answering the question. ‘ Very sick- 
ly time, Sir,— very.’ \| 

‘But what disorder is it? "What disease has carried 
off my friend here so suddenly ? |] 

‘What disease? Why scarlet fever, to be sure.’ 

*‘ And is it contagious ? | 

| 











‘Certainly ! 

‘Then I am a dead man! exclaimed the Notary, put- I 
ting his pipe into his waistcoat pockét, and beginning to 
walk up and down the room in despair. ‘Iam a dead! 
man ! — Now don’t deceive me — don’t will you! — What | 
— what are the symptoms ? 


‘A sharp, burning pain in the right side,’ said the || 
apothecary. 

‘Oh, what a fool [was tocome here! Take me home |, 
—take me home, and let me die in the bosum of my| 
family!’ | 


In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary strive | about as black! 


to pacify h'™: —he was not a man to be reasoned with; 


pond lg iH 
g Pp: 


_ all possessed. 


| of your hand. It gained upon him fast. 


| over the frozen ground — farther and farther spread the 
| pain over his side. 


‘not of cold, but of scarlet fever! 


| There was a light in his wife’s bed-chamber. 
/woman came to the window, alarmed at such a knock- 


|‘ Begone about yuur business, and let quiet people sleep.’ 


| I beseech you; for 1 am dying here in the street!’ | 


en 
\] 

} 

| 


he answered, that he knew his own constitution better than he had exhibited for many years; ‘Reach me a 
than they did, and insisted upon going home without de-| chair. My hours aie numbered. Tama dead man!’ 
lay. Unfortunately, the vehicle he came in had return-|| Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped off 
ed to the city; and the whole neighborhood was a-bed| his over-coat. Something fell from beneath it, and was 
and asleep. What was to be done? Nothing in the| dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was the Notary’s 
world but to take the apothecary’s horse, which stood} pipe! He placed his hand upon his side, and lo! it was 
hitched at the door, patiently waiting his master’s will. bare to the skin !— Coat, waisteoat and linen were burnt 

Well, Gentlemen ; as there was no remedy, our No-| through and through, and there was a blister on his side 
tary emnnnd chin cow-tennd steed, and set forth upon | as large over as your head! 
his homeward journey. The night was cold and gusty,|| The mystery was soon explained, symptom and all. 
and the wind set right in his teeth. Overhead the lead-| The Notary had put his pipe into his pocket without 
en clouds were beating to and fro, and through them the} knocking out the ashes! And so my story ends. 
newly risen moon seemed to be tossing and drifting along | —— — 
like a cock-boat in the surf; now swallowed up in a! To ————_ 
huge billow of cloud, and now lifted upon its bosom, and | 
dashed with silvery spray. The trees by the road- side, 
groaned with a sound of evil omen, and betore him lay 
three mortal miles, beset with a thousand imaginary | 
perils. Obedient to the whip and spur, the steed leaped | 
forward by fits and starts, now dashing away in a tre-| 
mendous gallop, and now relaxing into a long hard trot; | 
while the rider, filled with symptoms of disease, and dire 
presentiments of death, urged him on, as if he were flee-| 
ing before the pestilence. 

Iu this way, by dint of whistling and shouting, and) 
beating right ard left, one mile of the fatal three was 
safely passed. The apprehensions of the Notary had so | 
far subsided, that he even suffered the poor horse to walk | | 
up hill; but these apprehensions were suddenly revived || And serpent’s magic power to charm, 
again with tenfold violence by a sharp pain in the right | Her ringlets hold their wonted place, 
side, which seemed to pierce nim like a needle. \| Where eye may rest —nor find it harm. 
‘It is upon meat last!’ groaned the fear-stricken man. || What envying fair may not repine, 
‘Heaven be merciful to me, the greatest of sinners! | 
|; And must I die in aditch after all!— He! Get up—|| 








Original. 
Sweet ringlets bright! sweet ringlets bright ! 
That cling like tendrils of the vine, 
O’ er temples of the purest white, 
Aud there in eager fondness twine 
I see you in your glory now, 
As half you shade the maiden’s brow! 


The Greek mythology of old, 
Dame Nature’s freaks has oft revealed, 
Telling of tresses wrought of gold, 





And locks mid sparkling gems concealed ; 
Of writhing asps, erect and dread 
Close cviled around the Gorgon’s head. 


No such are here; with serpent grace, 


*O that these clustering curls were mine.’ 


And e’ en the neck, like jealous sprite, 
Its silken searf disdains to wear, 
And through its folds, in dazzling white, 
It struggles forth unchecked and bare. 
Fancy presents those tresses yet — 
Who that has seen them, can forget 7 


And away went horse and rider at full speed — hurry- | 
skurry — up hill and down--panting and blowing like | 
Atevery leap, the pain in the rider’s side | 
seemed to increase. At first it was alittle point like the 
prick of a needle —then it spread to the size of a half- 


The prophet tells with truth and power, 
frane piece —then covered a place as large as the palm | 


What partial nature scarce will own, 
Her hair is woman’s sweetest dower, 
Conferred in grace on her alone. 
Proud man unmurmuring yields the prize, 
Which makes her lovelier in his eyes. 


The poor man | 
| groaned aloud in agony; faster and faster sped the horse | | 


To complete the dismal picture, the 
storm commenced, —snow mingled with rain. Butsnow | 
and rain, and cold were naught to him; for though his 
arms “aa legs were frozen to icicles, he felt it not; the 
fatal symptom was upon him; he was doomed to die, — 


And ever may those ringlets flow 
In rich luxuriance — clinging wild 
In beauty round that neck of snow, 

Like mother to her parting child.— 
Such magic gem a maiden wears, 
Unconscious of the charm she bears. 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than alive, he ——— 

reached the gate of the city. A band of ill-bred dogs, 
that were serenading at acorner of the street, seeing the 
Notary dash by, joined in the hue and ery, and ran bark- 
ing and yelping at his heels. It was now late at night, 
and only here and there a solitary lamp twinkled from 
an upper story. But on went the Notary, down this 
street and up that, till at last he reached his own door. 


The good 


CHARACTER OF A DASHING GIRL. 


Fanny Wi.pina was what the world calls an animated 
girl:—she would pun, throw in a jest whenever she 
could, affect upinions different from all the world, talk 
upon abstruse subjects, quote Homer to an officer of the 
army, and talk of perpetual motion to an effeminate man 
of fashion. 

Self-opinionated, with complete self possession, a sar- 
ing, and howling, and clattering at her door so late at rt ian ohana a — pti: - 
night; and the Notary was too deeply absorbed in hi ‘ rept . - Saeeae eke shi a es ee See 
own sorrows to observe that the lamp cast the shadow of re ae canst eae 8 vir enaeeagescdes ip rence 
vice bende ch the window eernie. ateus in ENC, a perfect dancer, an exquisite pormener 

hcieedid Skteael Madeebiiiuet he aniiien on the piano, and a miracle in singing. She wrote 

tales and poems, published on wove paper and broad 

_ed almost breathless from terror and fatigue. || margins, made designs for furniture, dressed in the most 
outre costume to set fashions, and, in short, was a fine 
dashing, animated girl—anda more horrible thing is 


there not upon earth. Modesty and diffidence are the 
‘Oh, diable, diable! Come down and let me in! I, attributes of woman: their silence is eloquence, and 
am your husband. Don’t you know my voice? Quick, their timidity conquest. 


‘Who are you, that come to disturb a lone woman at 
this hour of the night ? cried a sharp voice from above. 


|| Miss Wilding did not think so, and rattled away most 
After a few moments of delay and a few more words; furiously; called one man a ‘horrid brute, another @ 
| of parley, the door was opened, and the Notary stalked, vile monster,’ hurried. over all topics but where she 
into his domicil pale and haggard in aspect, and as stiff}, could raise the laugh, which she would do at any body’s 
and straight asa ghost. Cased from head to heel in an|| expense except her own. 

armor of ice, as the glare of the lamp fell upon him, he | 
looked like a knight-errant mailed in steel, But in one|| teem her particularity ?— Was there any one man upon 
place his armor was broken. On his right side was a| | 'earth, who on his pillow could say —‘ Heavens what an 
circular spot, as large as the crown of your hat, and| | angel i is Fanny Wilding!’ 


But, with all this blaze of notoriety, did any body es- 


Had she ever refused an of- 
'fer of marriage? No! for a palpable reason — nobody 
had ever made her one, She was like a fine firework, 





‘My dear wife!’ he exclaimed with more tenderaess, 
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entertaining to look at, but dangerous to come too near 
to; her bouncing and cracking in the open air gave a 
justre to surrounding objects, but there was net a human 
being who could be tempted to take the exhibition into 
his own house, and run the risk of burning his fingers 
with it. 
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Nauant. — Travellers in this section of the country should not 
fail to visit this romantically enchanting peninsula. Within its con- 
fines, the person in pursuit of pleasure will find many spots which 
his eye will rest upon with a satisfaction alike durable, and enno- 
dling to his nature. There, in calm weather, the wide ocean spread 
before him, kisses the feet of the eternal rocks; and, in a storm, 
its waves, like ravenous tigers, rush upon those sleeping sentinels, 
as if daring them ferth to combat. The winds urge the waters on, 
and with the vigor of a battling host, they pour down upon the 
foundations, as if they would whirl them from their homes. The 
rocks groan, and a shout goes forth like the shout of victors, and in 
@ moment all is calm as the silent sport of a child. In sunshine or 
storm Nahant is a lovely place for a residence —a place where 


you will find much to delight and to instruct. Now its aspect is / 
calmly, now terribly beautiful — and every day something new may 


be found at its borders —something to interest—something to 
command your admiration and to make you adore that being who 
holds the ocean in the hollow of his hand. 

The many interesting and celebrated localities, which have, as it 
were, made the place sacred, will be pointed out to you by Mr Hol- 
man of the Hotel, whose house has been fitted up in fine style for 
the accommodation of visitors. Under his auspices the traveller 
need not fear of being disappointed, in his reasonable expectations. 
A home will be found within his doors, at once agreeable and 
worthy of a visit. The place can neyer be otherwise than fashion- 
able — for who has seen New England, until this spot is visited ? 

Our correspondent, Mr Alonzo Lewis, of Lynn, wrote these 
beautiful stanzas: 

Nahant is lovely ; — we go, we go, 

O’ er the polished beach, when the tide is low, 
And we mark the gleam of our horse’s feet, 
Deep mirrored as in a crystal street. 


We flit along o’ er the shining sand, 

Far out in the tide, away from land, 
And we seem in the middle air to go, 
With the sky above, and the sky below. 


The sand street shines like a path of glass, 
Where the visions seem doubled as they pass; 
And beautiful scenes to our eyes unfold, 

Like pageants that eastern bards have told. 


The white gull floats in the bright blue air, 

And her scream is loud as we pass her there ; 
And the small birds ran with motion fleet, 

On the line where the sand and the billows meet. 


White sails are gleaming far on the tide, 

And the shy wild fowl o’ er the surges glide, 

And the seal comes forth from his home in the deep, 
On the kelpy ledge of the cliff to sleep. 


The thin wave is striped with the long sea sedge, 
And the star-fish comes to the water’s edge, 

And the green sea plants, and the porphyry shells, 
Float up to our feet when the billow swells. 


Nahant forever !—the scene is fair, 

The Swallows’ Cave and the Grot are there, 

And the Spouting Horn, when the full waves come, 
Sends out its thunder in sparkling foam. 


We sit on the rocks, and we ride on the wave, 
We gather the shells which the surges lave, 
The pure breeze comes in its healthy flow, 
And we drink the delights which the spirits know. 


City Improvements. — Our city is fast improving. Every day 
Some new project is started which exhibits the enterprise of her 
citizens. New buildings are going up—old buildings, of course, 
are vanishing —and at the end of the summer we shall scarcely 
know the walls by which we are encompassed. To notice proper- 
ly the various grand schemes now in operation, will be impossible 
at present. We propose to show, however, the principal super- 
added beauties of the city when we shall have gained requisite in- 
furination. 

Tue Criperit Fay.—One of our exchange papers has lately 
stated that this exquisite poem was published in the ‘Reflector’ 
before its appearance in the Pearl. This is not true. <A portion of 
the poem only was published in that paper — and, as we stated be- 
fore, that in our’s will be found as correct as any now in existence. 





WE present our readers to-day, in another column, with some 
beautiful lines by ‘Florence.’ 


| Tue Aspect or Nature. — Never has Nature clothed herself in | 
|| fairer garments than the robes in which she now courts the admir- 
||ing gaze. Every thing is full of life, and light, and joy. The birds 
|| pour out their happiness in liquid notes, the beasts snuff up the 
|pure air and crop the green and springing grass, and the insects 
| ‘sport in the warm beam that waked them into life.’ The hum of 
| business, and the many dwellings rising here and there, showing 
|| that man’s prosperity enables him to enjoy the beauties of nature, 
add to the charms which the Summer has opened to the view.— 
| Upon every holiday —we grieve to add, on the Sabbath — crowds 
of those condemned by the ‘lot of man’ to wear out the week in 
the impure air of the city, shut out from the view of the green 
fields and verdant hills, spread themselves over the neighboring 
country, rioting in the luxury of freedom, and inhaling a store of 
enjoyment, which shall suffice them until kind Fate grants them an 
“opportunity to replenish it. 





Here let us notice the decorum of the populace of our city. It 
has from the first been a proud inark of the Bostonians, that they 
have no degraded mob. It is now, more than ever, worthy of re- 
mark. Thanks — deep, heartfelt thanks, to those who have so well 
labored in the cause of Reformation, where reformation was so 
much needed. Seldom, very seldom, is a drunkard seen in our 
sireets ; and when some lonely one appears, clad in the garment of | 
his debasement, it will prove some degraded foreigner, ‘ with us, but 
not of us,’ —and our citizens can exclaim, while they point at him 
the finger of scorn, ‘ Not from us comes this pollution.’ 

But there is one fault—ay, crime of a portion of our citizens, 
which must not be passed over. It is the frequent abuse of that 
noble animal —the horse. There are some among us, undeserving 
of the blessings they enjoy, for they receive them only to abuse 
them. Youths, thoughtless, and blind to the pain they are inflict- 
ing upon the poor beast so unfortunate as to fall into their hands, 
}urge him inadly along ; and though he strains his utmost — panting 
and foaming — to obey the will of his cruel drivers, still make him 
shrink beneath their blows. Truly we may say of him, ‘Thou art 
|the nobler beast than thy masters,’ 


We are glad to see that the Press has opened its batteries upon 
this inhuman practice, at which Pity is so often shocked, It calls} 
|| for the severest animadversion. 








‘Bookmaking is the raging epidemic of the time. Series after 
}series, volume after volume, essays, reviews, journals, exposes, 
) &e., &c., pour forth from the groaning press ; and, verily, we more 
|\than half believe there are more writers than readers; or at least, 


\| 
| 
| , 
| 


jerer will be read. | 
| It is an evil that so much is written to so little purpose. The 
public mind is bewildered as in a labyrinthiae maze, the publie 
jtaste is vitiated by the trashy productions that are brought forth 
{ without labor, except it be the labor of the printer — a mere throw. | 
ing together of words and sentences without study, and conse- 
quently without order. The lovers of solid learning look back with 
ja sigh to the times when Bacon and Locke were read; when the 
Spectator, and Rambler, and other works of a kindred character, | 
were relished by the literati— by those who gave the tone to public 
|sentiment; when Philosophy was read— History studied —and 
|when Demosthenes, Cicero and Burke were counted sublime, 
| rather than Lytton Bulwer.’ 
| So says the Eastern Magazine; and who that endeavors to keep | 
some note of what is going on in the literary world, but responds to 
these remarks? O for the good old days of solid literature! O that 
men knew what to read! 


| Bookmaking is indeed the raging epidemi¢! and for this there 
jmust be some cause, Men are net more fond of literature now, 
thanin bygone days. There must be some cause; and we attribute 


{to American Literature. Our people have begun to shake off in 
| some measure the shackles of foreign opinion. They have begun 
jlo judge for themselves, and they have begun to feel, that there are 
|ninds at home, whose deep, rich stores are as worthy of fostering 


| setting in favor of American Literature, aad American writers are 
beginning to be properly appreciated. 

It is this change in public sentiment which brings with it the evil 
we regret. Our countrymen have rushed forward with impetuosity 


are bought up with avidity, and the cunning observers of the shift- 
jing of the popular wind, have taken advantage of the favorable 
breeze, and launched their crazy barks upon the current. Books 
are made —té sell. Invention is ever at work to start some new 
jliterary speculation, and the true lover of literature shrinks back 
in despair from the gilded pile before him, through which he must 
wade to cull the few flowers that modestly hide their heads in this 
wide field of rank and noisome weeds, and with elevated hands ex- 
claims, ‘O that the good old days were back again!—ihe days of 
Addison, Steele, Johnson, and the glorious galaxy of kindred lumi- 
naries! O for the good old days of solid literature !— The old ser- 
vant of God would not now exclaim, ‘O that mine enemy wight 
write a book !?? 





We are sorry to be compelled to say, that, in this unsettled state 
|of American Literature, when it is to be feared that the advantages 
| to be gained from the favorable state of public opinion will be blast 
ed in the bud, and American readers, surfeited with the unpalatable 
food set before them, will turn away from the feast forever, that de- 
pendence cannot be in every respect placed upon the Press, which 
is most essential in so important a crisis. It is lamentable, that 
many of the guardians of the ‘ mighty engine’ indiscriminately laud 
every work which the publisher is kind enough to present them for 
their pains. This may be an excellent way to forma library, but 
it is mot the way to guard the public, and fulfil the responsibilities 








| 


|it materially to the attention which is being paid at the present day | 


|care, as the pampered productions of a foreign soil. The tide is | 


to repair the breach made by their fathers, and have overstepped | 
their mark — erring as much onthe other side. American books 


Mr Ot iver Dirson, No 107 Washington-street, has just published 
the first number of a new series of the Orphean Lyre, with piano 
forte accompaniments by Mr Webb. The public is at the present 
day so inundated with musical productions, that it is difficult, with 
such an immense mass before us, to select the wheat from the 
chaff. But we cannot hesitate to award to these sheets the meed of 
praise. Every lover of harmony must rejoice to see the pieces, 
most admired by the musical world, presented to him in a new and 
pleasing form, with many important additions. We ‘ake the liberty 
in this. connection, to call the attention of our readers to the Origi- 
nal Song, by Mr Zeuner, published a few weeks since by Mr 
Ditson. It is entitled ‘There’s not a Leaf within the Bower,’ and 
is harmonized for two or three voices. We need not say that it is 
valuable, for the name of its author is a sufficient guarantee of its 
worth. 





Tue Passion Frower. — No. 1V. Edited by Miss Anna J. Rein, 
New York. From this beautiful lithe work we extract a sketch by 
the editress : 

THE SOLDIER-FRIENDS. 


Tue two friends parted at a city by the rolling of the majestic 
Ohio. They were both enlisted under the banner of their coun- 
try. 

One mounted his charger, and sped on to the wilderness of Ar- 
kansas. Brave was the soldier-boy, and high were his attainments 
in the learning of college. On and on he rode; his soul rejoiced 
in the broad luxuriance of Mississippi’s vale. The gallant courser 
bounded on with the fleetness of an Arab, and the buoyant soldier 
urged his speed as he neared his post. 

But who is he that lies upon the ground in purple gore? The 
flush of life has scarcely faded, and the boyjsh grasp seems yet to 
hold the reins of the bounding steed. The steed has rushed on, 
and is hidden in the thick copse. The fortress of Gibson is near, 
but what avails it that friends are within hail? The child of the 
sword is low forever; the short, thick sob alone issues from his 
lips ; the livid eye-balls roll in their sockets, but the sense, that 
high gift to man, the soul, is gone. The frame is stiffening, while 
the heart is yet warm. The courageous in mind, the gentle in soul, 
has left the arms of his friends, to repose forever on the bosom of 
his mother. 

In the brightest city of Atlantic America, at a desk, is his com- 
panion in arms and friendship. And, as he writes, he stops and 
leans his head upon his hand, and the unwilling tears biot his Jetter. 
He has written of his friend that is lost, and thus are the words on 


we are safe in asserting that more books are written than are, or || the page: 
| 


‘Sleep, youthful soldier! Though thy body slumbers on the Ar- 
kansas’ solitary bank, thou wilt long live in the hearts of thy com- 
rades. ? 

Upon acouch, in a darkened room, lay him that had wept the 
death of his friend, and by his side was a creature of beauty and 
love. She was the bride of his youth, and few were the months 
that had passed since he had twined her life with his. The toils of 
war had wasted his form, and for him was there no return of life. 
He murmured in whisper-accents, as he asked a song from lips 
that he loved; and though upon her breast she pressed her small 
eer as if to keep the heart from breaking, her voice warbled 
on the ear of the dying, with the clear notes of the bird of melody. 
The music was not of earth, and these were the few werds that 
met mine ear ; 





By thine hour of dark despair, 
By thine agony of prayer, 

By thy triumph o’er the grave, 
By the power from death to save, 
Mighty God, ascended Lord, — 


The song was hushed at a breath— the wasted nerves sprang to 
| ithe embrace of death, and both friends were gone. But the shriek 
||of young girl-widowhood rang through the soul till its vibrations 
were agonizing. 

|| Then heard I the soft voices of the viewless spirits around the 
||dead: ‘Vain are thy griefs, O mortal—idle are thy tears; for 
|| while they flow, the ice of Death has frozen them on the cheek. 
Even as thy heart is swelling, the touch of the Silent and Gloomy 
has prepared thine own frame for dust!’ 





Mopern Actinc Drama. — Vol. IIL. — This volume contains five 
pieces: The Man of Ten Thousand, by Thomas Holcroft ; The 
Ladies’ Man, by William E. Burton; [’ll tell you what, by Mrs 
Inchbald; The Golden Farmer, by Benjamin Webster; and Spec- 
ulation, by F. M. Reynolds. The work is printed in tolerable style, 
and we think that with sufficient encouragement, it may, by and by, 
prove a very valuable work, 





To CorrEsPponpENTS. — We are obliged to the person who has 
sent us the translation of Schiller’s ‘Fridolin.’ 
We shall examine the article by W. A. B. before the issuing of 
the next number —in which it may be placed. 
‘The Student’ we like very well— but cannot publish. It hgs 
been extensively circulated through the southern prints. 
Several articles by our regular correspondents are on file for in- 
sertion, and will soon appear. 
A person has sent us some stanzas commencing thus: 
Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end. 








j resting upon the conductors of the press. 


Every one knows that they are by James Montgomery, 
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SHOULD THOSIE FOND IsOlPES. 


WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE. 


MUSIC COMPOSED BY AN AMATEUR, AND PRESENTED TO THE BOSTON PEARL. 


Andante con Espressivo. 
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Should those fond hopes e’er forsake thee, Which now so sweetly 








thy heart employ, Should the cold world come to wake thee, 
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Oh! ’tis then he thou hast slighted 
Would come to cheer thee, when all seem’d o’er ; 
Then the truart, lost and blighted, 
Would to his bosom be taken once more. 
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unheeded and lone, All like spring birds falsely vanish, And leave thy winter unheeded and lone. 
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Like that dear bird we both can remember, 


Who left us while summer shone round, 


But, when chill’d by bleak December, 


Upon our threshold a welcome still fonnd. 








Che Odd Corner. 
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MAZIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Original. 





He is most sure to be cheated, who thinks himself}, 


more cunning than his neighbor. 


Those who have neither wit nor learning, by looking 
grave and keeping silence, may pass for men of deep 
thought and great sense. 


An enemy too bitter is to be preferred to a friend too 
sweet ; the one will tell you many truths, the other de- 
ceive you by his falsehoods. 


If we attempt to hide our little imperfections, we are 
most sure to disclose greater ones, which otherwise 
would have passed unnoticed. 





If half the pains were taken to correct faults, that are 


_ || used to conceal them, our intercourse with life would be 


| far more delightful. 
Friendship is too often but a traffick of interest, dying 
with the emergency that called it forth. 


An old author, giving his views of love, in quaint 


| phraseology says: ‘Man is the fire, Woman the tow, 


and the Devil stands near with his bellows.’ 


Nothing is so freely given away as counsel. 
A man is not made ridiculous so much by the qualities 
which he really has, as by those he affects to have. 


The human race has three leading strings, Custom, 





Interest, and Passion; while Reason sits by as a super- 
numerary, and is little regarded. 








The less the quantity of brains a man has, the greater 
the noise he makes in the world. A full cask rolls in 
silence, but one nearly empty dashes and rattles inces- 
santly. 

As one of our Bands of Music lately passed in the 
street, a gentleman remarked, that they were always 
getting some new instrument, and wondered what they 
would have next. A wag standing near replied, that he 
had no doubt but it would be the Scotch Fiddle. 
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